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Abstract 


TURNING  MILITARY  VICTORY  INTO  STRATEGIC  SUCCESS:  EVOLVING  BETTER  CAPABILITIES 
FOR  THE  COMBATANT  COMMANDER  TO  CONDUCT  POST-CONFLICT  OPERATIONS 


It  would  be  an  understatement  to  say  events  in  Iraq,  post-combat  operations,  did  not 
go  as  envisioned.  The  obvious  question  is  why?  Many  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
US  military  in  Iraq  were  clearly  foreshadowed,  even  predicted. 

Almost  every'  analysis  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF)  highlights  flaws  in  the 
planning  for  post-war  Iraq.  The  pitfalls  can  be  sorted  into  several,  all  too  familiar  categories, 
including  timeliness,  unity  of  effort,  prioritization,  and  completeness  and  coherence. 

Military  planners  significantly  underestimated  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  they  would 
encounter  in  Iraq.  Lessons  emanating  from  OIF  also  confirmed  several  emerging  truths 
about  modem  military  operations.  Operations  in  Iraq  firmly  substantiated  the  criticality  of 
successfully  executing  post-conflict  operations  to  the  achievement  of  strategic  aims. 

The  realities  of  modem  military  operations  combined  with  the  lessons  of  OIF  strongly 
argue  for  a  further  evolution  in  the  combatant  commander’s  ability  to  conduct  post-conflict 
operations.  The  US  military  can  no  longer  approach  post-conflict  operations  as  a  second  tier 
event,  something  that  can  be  done  in  an  ad  hoc  fashion.  The  combatant  commander  needs  to 
have  a  distinct  post-conflict  planning  and  executing  capability'. 

The  combatant  commander  can  best  achieve  this  capability  by  integrating  a  dedicated 
post-conflict  planning  element  into  his  Standing  Joint  Force  Headquarters.  Doing  so  will 
belter  ensure  he  has  the  needed  capabilities  and  staff  integration  to  effectively  plan  and 
orchestrate  post-conflict  missions. 


I  was  confident  in  the  Phase  IV  plan 


General  Tommy  Franks,  American  Soldier 


There  was  no  Phase  IV  plan 


Major  Wilson,  Army  Historian  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom 


It  would  be  an  understatement  to  say  events  in  Iraq,  post-combat  operations,  did  not  go  as 
envisioned.  The  obvious  question  is  why?  There  were  certainly  ample  opportunities  and 
warnings  to  help  effect  a  more  favorable  post-conflict  outcome  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom 
(OIF).  Since  the  American-led  invasion  of  Panama  in  1989,  US  military  forces  have  been 
involved  with  post-conflict  activities  on  an  almost  continuous  basis.  James  Dobbins  of  RAND 
points  out  that  "this  is,  after  all,  the  sixth  major  nation  building  enterprise  the  United  States  has 
mounted  in  eleven  years,  and  the  fifth  in  a  Muslim  nation  or  province.”1  Many  also  contend  that 
the  US  military  had,  for  all  practical  purposes,  been  preparing  for  OIF  for  the  past  twelve  years. 
Add  to  this  the  archived  lessons  of  post-war  Germany  and  Japan  and  an  array  of  pre-war  studies 
on  post-conflict  operations  and  one  begins  to  question  why  the  United  States  was  not  better 
prepared  and  able  to  conduct  post-conflict  operations  more  successfully. 

The  answers  are  never  as  simple  as  implementing  the  recommendations  of  an  endorsed 
study  or  reviewing  lessons  learned  from  previous  operations.  Every  military  operation  is  unique 
and  entails  its  own  dynamics  and  challenges.  This  is  very  much  the  case  with  Iraq,  where  the 
operating  environment  is  highly  complex  and  not  always  well  understood.  "There  is  no 
consensus  on  the  nature  of  the  Iraqi  nation,”  writes  Dobbins.2  The  society  is  exceptionally 
difficult  for  Westerners  to  penetrate  and  the  factions  and  fragmentations  are  extraordinarily 
complex.3  Still,  with  OIF  it  is  very  difficult  to  rationalize  away  the  flawed  planning  and 
disjointed  execution  of  initial  Phase  IV,  post-conflict  operations,  given  the  abundance  of 
experience  the  US  military  has  had  in  performing  these  missions.  Many  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  US  military  in  Iraq  were  clearly  foreshadowed;  even  predicted.  No  less  than 
six  major  studies,  including  ones  by  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps,  were  completed  and  briefed 
out  prior  to  the  start  of  hostilities  in  Iraq.  The  pitfalls  were  known.4  More  importantly,  many  of 


the  solutions  to  these  challenges  were  within  the  control  of  the  US  military. 

The  US  military  can  no  longer  approach  post-conflict  operations  as  a  second  tier  event, 
something  that  can  be  cobbled  together  and  done  in  an  ad  hoc  fashion.  Operations  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq  firmly  substantiated  the  criticality  of  successfully  executing  post-conflict 
operations  to  the  achievement  of  strategic  aims.  The  combatant  commander  needs  to  have  a 
distinct  post-conflict  planning  and  executing  capability.5  This  essay  will  argue  that  the 
combatant  commander  can  best  achieve  this  capability  by  integrating  a  dedicated,  post-conflict 
planning  element  into  his  existing  planning  architecture  and  specifically  within  his  Standing 
Joint  Force  Headquarters  (SJFHQ).  The  SJFHQ  represents  an  excellent  medium  in  which  the 
combatant  commander  can  ensure  he  has  a  focused,  ready,  and  in-place  planning  capability  for 
post-conflict  operations.  This  upgrade  in  planning  capability  combined  with  strong  leadership 
from  the  combatant  commander  will  increase  the  probability  of  translating  military  battlefield 
victories  into  strategic  successes. 

This  study  consists  of  three  major  parts.  The  first  part  will  examine  why  combatant 
commanders  have  continually  been  challenged  to  successfully  execute  post-conflict  operations. 
The  aim  of  this  brief  review  is  to  bring  out  the  underlying  causes  behind  what  has  historically 
been  a  deficiency  for  the  combatant  commander.  The  second  part  will  entail  a  review  of  the 
SJFHQ  concept.  The  final  segment  will  then  analyze  the  merits  of  incorporating  a  post-conflict 
functional  element  within  the  SJFHQ  and  what,  in  general  terms,  this  element  might  encompass. 
This  examination  will  concentrate  on  the  operational  level  of  the  problem,  and  specifically  those 
areas  that  the  combatant  commander  can  influence  directly.  This  focus  in  no  way  diminishes  the 
vital  role  the  military  Services  and  the  US  government  interagency  play  in  post-conflict  activities 
and  the  importance  of  the  interaction  between  these  elements  and  the  combatant  commander. 


Areas  like  interagency  participation,  because  of  their  importance,  however,  merit  their  own 
separate  discussions  and  thus  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

History  shows  that  the  US  military  has  a  decidedly  mixed  record  of  success  when  it 
comes  to  post-conflict  operations.  A  2004  Defense  Science  Board  (DSB)  study  looked  at  nine 
different  historical  cases  of  post-conflict  missions.  Of  the  nine,  only  one,  Germany  after  World 
War  II,  was  assessed  a  successful  operation.  The  other  eight  cases  suffered  a  series  of  maladies 
largely  centered  around  inadequate  planning.6  A  similar  case  study  conducted  by  the  National 
Defense  University  found  an  equally  poor  success  rate.  Of  the  seven  historical  cases  it  analyzed, 
two  were  assessed  as  having  little  or  no  “degree  of  success”  and  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  were  still 
labeled  undecided.7  Like  the  DSB  study,  the  only  successes  the  authors  could  identify  were 
those  of  post-war  Germany  and  Japan.  It  is  instructive  then  to  look  briefly  at  what  made  these 
operations  such  clear  standard  bearers. 

What  stands  out  when  one  reviews  post-war  Germany  is  the  amount  of  emphasis  and 
time  military  leaders  devoted  to  planning  for  the  post-hostilities  phase  of  operations.  Detailed 
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planning  for  the  Allied  occupation  began  over  two  years  before  the  Germans  would  surrender. 

A  separate  post-conflict  headquarters  was  stood  up  under  the  command  of  General  Lucius  Clay. 
Clay’s  headquarters  was  an  integrated  civil-military  staff  and  he  reported  directly  to  General 
Eisenhower.9  All  staff  sections  at  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionary  Forces  (SHAEF) 
were  involved  in  developing  the  plan. 1 0  Planners  designated  specific  military  governance  units 
to  follow  combat  forces  closely  and  once  Germany  surrendered  small  mobile  detachments  were 
sent  out  immediately  to  every  town  in  the  US  occupation  zone.11  The  key  lessons  that  quickly 
emerge  from  a  review  of  Germany  are  the  value  of  detailed  planning  done  well  in  advance  of  the 
start  of  post-conflict  operations  and  the  importance  of  having  leaders  dedicated  to  these 


preparatory  efforts.  These  two  factors,  as  much  as  any  others,  were  instrumental  in  the  Allies* 
successful  transition  from  hostilities  to  stabilization  operations.  Equally  important  lessons  can 
also  be  derived  from  examining  poorly  executed  post-conflict  operations.  The  aftermath  of 
Operation  Just  Cause,  the  US  invasion  of  Panama  in  1989,  provides  just  such  an  example. 

Nearly  every'  aspect  of  planning  and  preparation  for  the  post-conflict  phase  of  Operation 
Just  Cause  was  flawed.  Planning  for  the  post-conflict  restoration  was  not  a  priority, 
disconnected  from  the  invasion  plan,  and  given  short  shrift  by  key  leaders.12  It  excluded  civilian 
agencies  and  was  based  on  a  number  of  poor  assumptions.  General  Maxwell  Thurman,  the 
combatant  commander  for  the  operation,  noted  that  “it  was  a  plan  based  on  the  hope  that  life 
would  quickly  return  to  normal.  Unfortunately,  it  was  a  faulty  premise.  In  fact  the  opposite 
transpired.” 13  General  Thurman  acknowledged  that  restoration  operations  were  not  a  priority 
and  that  issues  of  warfighting  dominated  the  planning  agenda.14  XVIII  Corps  planners  generally 
treated  the  SOUTCOM  staff  as  irrelevant.15  “We  had  no  requirements  to  consider  post-conflict 
operations  and  no  desire  to  work  with  other  government  agencies,”  remarked  then  BG  William 
Hertzog,  the  Corps  J3  for  Just  Cause.16  Planning  for  combat  operations  and  post-conflict  tasks 
were  for  all  purposes  two  separate  and  distinct  events  with  the  later  being  the  overwhelming 
secondary  priority.  Despite  22  months  to  prepare,  the  plan  for  the  post-conflict  phase  was  not 
completed  when  combat  operations  commenced. 1 '  Those  charged  with  planning  the  restoration 
phase  lacked  sufficient  expertise  and  guidance  to  do  so  effectively.  Looking  back,  the  post¬ 
conflict  plan  for  Panama  was  little  more  than  an  afterthought. 

Fourteen  years  later,  post-conflict  operations  in  Iraq  fell  prey  to  many  of  the  same 
shortcomings.  Almost  every  analysis  of  OIF  highlights  flaws  in  the  planning  for  post-war  Iraq. 
These  pitfalls  can  be  sorted  into  several,  all  too  familiar  categories,  including  timeliness,  unity  of 


effort,  prioritization,  and  completeness  and  coherence.  Planning  for  OIF  largely  followed  the 
traditional  military  pattern.  Combat  operations  dominated  the  process.  “All  the  A-Team  guys 
wanted  to  be  on  Phase  III  and  the  B-Team  guys  were  put  on  Phase  IV,”  was  the  view  of  a 
planner  involved  with  the  effort. 19  For  much  of  the  military,  post-war  planning  remained  a 
secondary  priority.  This  mindset  reflected  the  military’s  long  standing  aversion  to  participation 
in  peacekeeping  type  missions.  In  OIF,  the  military’s  war  planning  was  light  years  ahead  of  its 
planning  for  everything  else,  observed  a  senior  defense  official  involved  with  the  effort.20 
Central  Command  officials  acknowledged  that  their  post-war  planning  group  took  a  back  seat  to 
the  combat  planners.21  Over  nine  months  of  concerted  effort  was  dedicated  to  developing  the 
combat  plans,  whereas  only  28  days  were  devoted  to  preparing  plans  for  the  after  war  phase.22 

Despite  a  litany  of  warnings,  planning  also  succumbed  to  a  second,  common  pitfall  - 
underestimation.  The  most  universal  critique  of  pre-war  planning  for  OIF  is  the  failure  of 
leaders  and  planners  to  appreciate  how  difficult  the  post-conflict  phase  of  the  operation  was 
going  to  be.  US  intelligence  officials,  according  to  a  CIA  spokesman,  were  “utterly  consistent  in 
arguing  that  reconstruction  rather  than  war  would  be  the  most  problematic  segment  of  over¬ 
throwing  Saddam’s  regime.”22  Post-conflict  stabilization  and  reconstruction,  however,  were 
addressed  only  generally,  largely  because  of  the  prevailing  view  that  the  task  would  not  be 
difficult.^4  The  now  famous  flawed  assumptions  for  post-war  Iraq  allowed  military  leaders  and 
planners  to  keep  Phase  IV  planning  a  secondary  effort.  In  accepting  the  assumptions  that 
coalition  forces  would  inherit  a  fully  functioning  modem  state  with  government  ministries  and 
public  utilities  in  working  order  and  that  resistance  would  end  quickly,  planners  were  able  to 
write  off  the  more  onerous  challenges.2'  Instead  of  Panama  they  were  expecting  Germany. 

The  tendency  of  military  leaders  to  overlook  or  minimize  the  importance  and  difficulties 


of  post-conflict  operations  is  rooted  in  its  historical  bias  against  peacekeeping  activities.  General 
Shelton’s  statement  in  2000,  that,  ‘“the  fundamental  purpose  of  America’s  armed  forces  is  to  fight 
and  win  wars.  Plain  and  simple  .  . aptly  captures  the  sentiment  many  in  the  military  have 
traditionally  held  with  regard  to  post-conflict  missions.  LTG  Yeosock,  the  ARFOR 
commander  during  the  first  Gulf  War  with  responsibilities  for  restoration  operations  in  Kuwait, 
described  it  more  bluntly,  saying  “he  was  handed  a  dripping  bag  of  manure  that  no  one  else 
wanted  to  deal  with.”'7  Peacekeeping  type  activities  have  always  been  considered  a  lesser 
included  set  of  combat  operations/8  Such  an  approach,  it  is  argued,  ensures  readiness  for  the 
military’s  paramount  obligation  -  fighting  and  winning  the  nation’s  wars.  The  military,  and 
especially  the  Army,  has  long  resisted  calls  to  establish  separate  forces  for  peacekeeping  fearing 
a  dulling  of  its  warrior  ethos  brought  about  by  prolonged  commitments  to  these  missions  and 
their  focus  on  soft  power  competencies.  Additionally,  within  the  Army  there  remain  strong 
concerns  about  erosion  in  its  budget  share  and  being  relegated  to  a  low  tech,  constabulary  type 
force.  The  US  military’s  vast  dominance  in  conventional  combat  operations  today,  however,  is 
skewing  this  equation.  While  no  war  can  be  considered  easy,  the  US  military  has  handily  won 
every  conflict  it  has  entered  since  the  Vietnam  War.  Securing  a  favorable  peace,  in  many 
respects,  is  actually  becoming  the  greater  challenge.  For  the  combatant  commander,  it  is  a 
challenge  that  he  is  oftentimes  ill-prepared  to  carry  out. 

Issues  of  time,  coordination,  and  coherence  also  plagued  Phase  IV  planning  efforts.  By 
almost  all  accounts,  planning  for  post-conflict  operations  in  Iraq  started  too  late  and  never 
received  the  amount  of  time  it  merited.  “The  messiah  could  not  have  organized  a  sufficient  relief 
and  reconstruction  or  humanitarian  effort  in  that  short  a  time,”  recalled  Judith  Yaphoe,  a  former 
CIA  analyst  who  assisted  military  planning  efforts.29  LTG  (Ret)  Gamer  assumed  leadership  of 
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the  Pentagon-created  Office  of  Reconstruction  and  Humanitarian  Assistance  (ORHA)  just  62 
days  before  combat  operations  were  initiated  in  Iraq.  As  a  comparative,  General  Clay  had  been 
overseeing  post-war  planning  activities  for  several  years  before  he  reported  to  SHAEF  to 
continue  in-theater  planning.  Time  was  also  affected  by  how  the  coalition  intended  to  fight  the 
ground  war.  Building  a  campaign  around  rapid  decisive  operations  and  the  subsequent  swift 
defeat  of  Iraqi  forces  that  ensued  significantly  lessened  the  time  available  to  prepare  for  the  post¬ 
conflict  phase.  It  also  left  fewer  troops  in  place  to  accomplish  critical,  often  labor  intensive  post- 
hostilities  tasks.  Coordination  was  fragmented  among  the  various  agencies  that  were  supporting 
the  combatant  commander’s  planning  efforts.  ORHA,  for  example,  was  placed  under 
operational  control  to  the  Combined  Forces  Land  Component  Commander  (CFLCC),  but  LTG 
(Ret)  Gamer  sustained  almost  daily  direct  contact  with  Secretary  Rumsfeld  and  his  principal 
aides.30  General  McKieman,  the  CFLCC  Commander,  for  his  part,  did  not  view  post-conflict 
security  as  his  mission,  but  rather  that  of  ORHA.'11  Reporting  chains  may  have  been  clear  on 
wiring  diagrams,  but  they  were  far  more  ambiguous  on  the  ground.  “Civilians  and  the  military 
never  got  on  the  same  page,”  was  the  assessment  of  a  senior  aide  to  LTG  (Ret)  Gamer," 

The  result  of  these  lapses  was  an  incomplete  plan  for  post-conflict  operations  and  gaps  in 
responsibility.  “There  was  no  Phase  IV  plan”  for  occupying  Iraq  after  the  combat  phase,  recalls 
MAJ  Isaiah  Wilson,  who  served  as  an  official  historian  of  the  campaign.-  “While  there  may 
have  been  plans,  none  of  these  plans  operationalized  the  problem  beyond  regime  collapse,”  he 
writes.34  Planning  that  did  occur  at  Central  Command  for  Phase  IV  was  on  disasters  that  never 
occurred:  oil  fires,  masses  of  refugees,  chemical  and  biological  w:arfare,  and  starvation.1-  For 
months  preceding  the  war,  CENTCOM  progress  reports  included  a  list  of  post-war  issues  it 
categorized  as  “unresolved,  open  items.”16  A  senior  Defense  Department  official  said  the 
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attitude  was  “we’ll  go  with  what  we’ve  got  and  take  care  of  the  rest  when  we  get  there.” 

The  Army’s  initial  lessons  learned  report  identified  almost  all  of  these  shortcomings.  The 
report  highlighted:  the  failure  to  plan  early  enough  and  in  sufficient  detail;  a  lack  of  guidance  and 
preparation  for  Phase  IV;  and  poor  unity  of  effort  among  transition  organizations,  including 
CFLCC  and  ORHA.  These  deficiencies  compounded  the  difficulties  on  the  ground  in  Iraq. 

The  number  of  troops  available  was  insufficient  for  the  number  of  tasks  being  assigned  to  them. 
Gamer  pointed  out  that  with  260  to  270  sites  to  guard,  there  were  too  few  troops  left  to  do 
security."9  Combat  forces  were  having  to  contend  simultaneously  with  defeating  pockets  of 
enemy  resistance  while  establishing  security  and  basic  life  services  in  what  was  essentially  a 
governance-less  nation.  The  mixes  of  forces  were  not  optimal  for  the  nature  of  the  missions  nor 
were  the  forces  fully  prepared  for  the  conditions  they  encountered.  Needed  enabling  forces,  like 
civil  affairs  units  and  additional  military  police,  were  still  being  mobilized  and  deployed  when 
the  transition  from  hostilities  started.  Absent  clear  guidance,  transition  operations  lacked 
coherence  and  were  haphazard  in  execution.  As  a  result,  critical  time  and  goodwill  was 
squandered.  Michael  O’ Hanlon  of  the  Brookings  Institute  captured  the  cost  of  losing  momentum 
during  the  critical  period  of  transition  from  hostilities  to  post-conflict,  writing: 

Wasting  those  precious  first  weeks  and  months  gave  this  third  group  -  the  fence  sitters  -  a  perceived 
rationale  to  take  up  violence  too.  With  the  security  environment  and  the  economy  both  stagnant, 
dissatisfaction  grew,  and  the  resistance  thus  had  more  potential  recruits  to  draw  upon.4lj 

OIF  also  confirmed  three  emerging  truths  about  modem  US  military  operations.  First, 
combatant  commanders  must  expect  to  be  involved  in  post-conflict  operations.  Post-conflict 
operations  are  neither  a  passing  fancy  nor  something  the  commander  is  going  to  be  able  to 
handoff  quickly  to  other  agencies  for  execution.  On  average,  the  US  military  has  conducted  an 
operation  related  to  peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  or  post-conflict  operations  every  two  years 
since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.41  Nor  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  these  operations  likely.  The 


possibilities  for  more  US  involvement  of  some  kind  are  fairly  predictable:  support  to  an  intra- 
Columbian  peace  accord,  a  collapsing  North  Korea,  and  failing  states  in  Sudan,  Liberia,  Haiti, 
and  Angola  to  name  but  a  few.4-  Bv  necessity,  post-conflict  operations  have  to  be  a  military-led 
effort  initially.  Only  military  forces  possess  the  resources  and  organization  to  provide  security, 
impose  law  and  order,  and  begin  essential  restoration  and  humanitarian  activities.  Civilian 
leaders  realize  that  the  military  is  the  only  agency  capable  of  accomplishing  reconstruction  tasks 
in  the  midst  of  and  aftermath  of  combat;  there  are  really  no  other  alternatives.43  Stated  or  not, 
post-conflict  operations  now  constitute  a  core  mission  for  the  military. 

Second,  the  combatant  commander’s  ability  to  successfully  realize  the  strategic 
objectives  for  which  he  undertook  military  action  rests  with  his  ability  to  successfully  conduct 
post-conflict  operations.  Winning  decisively  on  the  battlefield  no  longer  guarantees  strategic 
victory  or  a  viable  peace.  One  of  the  great  truths  of  OIF  is  that  combat  operations  alone  will  not 
attain  the  desired  end  state.44  In  fact,  the  decisive  phase  of  operations  may  be  the  post-conflict 
period  where  the  conditions  for  a  favorable  peace  are  often  created  or  squandered.  In  their  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  DSB  highlighted  this  very  point.  The  Board  found  that,  “without 
success  in  the  aftermath  of  large  scale  hostilities,  the  United  States  will  not  achieve  its  political 
goals  -  the  reason  for  going  to  war  in  the  first  place."43 

The  third  trend  concerns  the  difficulty  associated  with  post-conflict  operations.  The 
Stability  Operations  Joint  Operating  Concept  clearly  brings  out  this  point.  “Stability  operations 
associated  with  major  combat,"  it  states,  “are  among  the  most  complicated  missions  assigned  to 
the  US  military.”46  A  study  by  the  Army  War  College  commissioned  by  the  Army  to  prepare  for 
its  participation  in  operations  in  Iraq  articulated  similar  insights  about  the  challenges.  “Preparing 
for  the  post-war  rehabilitation  of  the  Iraqi  political  system,”  it  surmised,  “w;ill  probably  be  more 


difficult  and  complex  than  planning  for  combat.''4'  If  nothing  else,  the  United  States’  low 
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success  rate  in  post-conflict  missions  is  indicative  of  how  difficult  the  operations  are. 

These  realities  combined  with  the  reaffirmed  lessons  of  OIF  strongly  argue  for  a  further 
evolution  in  the  combatant  commander’s  ability  to  conduct  post-conflict  operations.  To  continue 
to  treat  post-conflict  tasks  as  a  secondary  mission  or  a  lesser  included  set  of  combat  operations  is 
to  ignore  the  centrality  of  post-conflict  tasks  in  modem  military  operations.  Data  from  the 
military’s  experiences  over  the  last  fifteen  years  are  clear  on  this  point.  Calls  for  better  and 
timelier  planning  and  more  detailed  and  collaborative  coordination  between  participating 
elements  in  and  of  itself,  however,  is  not  going  to  result  in  legitimate  improvements.  Structural 
adjustments  are  needed  to  bring  about  meaningful  change.  To  bolster  their  capabilities  for  post¬ 
conflict  operations,  combatant  commanders  need  to  augment  their  existing  planning  mechanisms 
with  a  dedicated,  in-place  element  to  plan  and  oversee  post-conflict  missions.  Effecting  such  a 
change  within  their  commands  will  enable  them  to  meet  Secretary  Rumsfeld’s  recent  guidance  to 
accord  “priority  and  attention  comparable  to  combat  operations”  to  their  post-hostilities  tasks  49 

Clearly,  other  improvements  must  accompany  this  recommendation.  Improved  planning 
capabilities  are  only  the  first  of  several  needed  enhancements  in  post-conflict  operational 
capabilities.  Serious  consideration  must  be  given  to  establishing  forces  specifically  organized 
and  trained  for  post-conflict  operations.  A  reorganization  of  this  nature,  while  merited  in  my 
estimation,  will  entail  very  significant  change  and  be  contentious.  Because  of  its  magnitude,  a 
suitable  examination  of  this  recommendation  requires  a  separate  study.  Important  upgrades  are 
also  needed  in  interagency  participation  and  coordination,  multi-agency  operations,  and  in  how 
the  military  departments  organize,  train,  and  equip  their  respective  forces  for  post-conflict 
missions.  All  of  these  areas,  however,  are  beyond  the  direct  control  of  the  combatant 


commander.  His  influence,  while  often  persuasive,  is  still  indirect  and  confined  to  lobbying.  As 
such,  the  remainder  of  this  essay  will  concentrate  on  what  the  combatant  commander  can  effect 
directly  to  enhance  his  capabilities  for  post-conflict  operations. 

To  improve  his  planning  capabilities  for  post-conflict  operations,  the  combatant 
commander  should  evolve  the  existing  Standing  Joint  Force  Headquarters  construct  and  embed  a 
distinct  post-conflict  planning  element  within  the  headquarters.  The  SJFHQ  is  a  team  of  joint 
operational  planners,  command  and  control  specialists,  and  system  analysts,  pre-assembled  and 
trained  as  an  element  that  is  prepared  to  form  the  core  of  a  joint  task  force  (JTF)  headquarters. ' 11 
It  is  a  permanent  part  of  the  regional  combatant  commander’s  headquarters  and  is  intended  to 
provide  him  with  an  informed,  in-place,  command  and  control  capability.  Based  on  combatant 
commander  direction,  the  SJFHQ  undertakes  detailed  study  and  analysis  of  identified  focus  areas 
and  begins  the  process  of  developing  estimates  and  contingency  plans.  The  idea  is  to  facilitate  a 
combatant  commander’s  ability  to  influence  plans  for  operations  earlier  on  in  the  process  and 
reduce  the  ad  hoc  nature  of  today’s  JTF  headquarters. ^  In  application,  the  SJFHQ  could  serve  as 
the  core  of  a  JTF;  as  augmentation  to  a  headquarters  designated  to  be  a  JTF;  or  as  augmentation 
to  the  combatant  commander’s  existing  headquarters. 

To  date,  warfighting  considerations  are  dominating  the  development  of  the  SJFHQ 
concept.  BGen  Marc  Rodgers,  the  former  Director,  Standing  Joint  Force  Headquarters,  who 
oversaw  the  development  of  the  SJFHQ  concept,  describes  it  almost  exclusively  in  warfighting 
terms.  He  speaks  of  “skilled  warfighting  headquarters  personnel”  and  ‘transforming  how  we 
wall  command  and  fight.”"1  At  present,  there  is  still  no  specific  reference  to  a  post-conflict 
planning  capability  in  the  SJFHQ,  absent  the  regional  expertise  it  acquires  from  study  of  its  area 
of  operations.  Of  the  58  positions  that  make  up  the  SJFHQ  currently,  not  one  is  specifically 


designated  for  post-conflict  issues.  There  is,  for  example,  no  civil-military  planner,  law 
enforcement  person,  strategic  communicator,  or  engineer  billet  on  current  manning  documents.14 
There  are  a  number  of  positions  that  could  operate  in  a  dual -hatted  capacity,  serving  as  a  planner 
for  both  combat  and  post-conflict  operations.  This  arrangement  however,  remains  susceptible  to 
the  traditional  warfighting-first  focus  that  has  so  often  plagued  other  post-conflict  undertakings. 
The  only  field  test  of  the  concept,  Millennium  Challenge  02,  was  conducted  at  the  National 
Training  Center  using  a  mid-to-high  intensity  combat  scenario.''1  Still,  by  all  accounts,  the 
SJFHQ  concept  is  seen  as  positive  step  forward  and  a  viable  method  for  improving  pre-crisis 
planning  and  JTF  readiness.  “CENTCOM's  experience,”  notes  the  Joint  Forces  Command's 
Joint  Lessons  Learned  Report  on  OIF,  “indicated  the  standing  joint  force  is  the  way  forward.”16 

Integrating  the  SJFHQ  with  a  dedicated  post-conflict  planning  and  operations  capability, 
like  the  other  functional  teams  in  the  current  headquarters,  will  provide  the  combatant 
commander  with  a  complete  complement  of  skill  sets  for  the  full  range  of  military  operations.  In 
the  short  term,  the  combatant  commander  should  add  a  functional  team  to  the  SJFHQ  structure 
dedicated  to  post-conflict  activities.  This  team  will  possess  expertise  in  the  areas  of:  security; 
civil  affairs;  law;  engineering;  medical;  humanitarian  relief  and  assistance;  information 
operations;  and  governance  issues.  It  will  also  possess  regional  expertise.  Longer  term,  the 
combatant  commander,  should  evolve  the  post-conflict  element  so  that  it  could  detach  itself  from 
the  base  SJFHQ  and  deploy  to  either  form  the  core  of  a  JTF  for  post-conflict  operations  or 
augment  another  headquarters  that  is  assigned  the  post-conflict  mission.  This  element  would 
also  be  able  to  expand  and  form  the  base  of  a  joint  interagency  coordination  group  (JIACG). 

Having  a  dedicated,  pre-existing  planning  element  for  post-conflict  operations  addresses 
many  of  the  shortcomings  combatant  commanders  have  traditionally  encountered  with  these 


operations.  The  advantages  inherent  in  a  SJFHQ  facilitate  effective  preparations  for  post¬ 
conflict  tasks.  Of  the  eight  recommended  metrics  to  measure  post-conflict  operational  readiness, 
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the  SJFHQ  concept  addresses  six  of  them.  It  gives  the  combatant  commander  a  ready,  pre¬ 
identified  means  to  plan  for  post -conflict  operations;  a  capability  that,  in  the  past,  has  often  had 
to  be  cobbled  together  or  compete  with  planning  actions  for  hostilities.  Preassembling  a  post- 
conflict  planning  cell  ameliorates  the  perpetual  challenge  of  gathering  together  key  skills  that 
reside  in  units  that  are  scattered  throughout  the  military.  It  provides  the  combatant  commander 
with  a  well  informed  cadre  with  good  situational  understanding.  These  attributes  significantly 
improve  his  ability  to  act  in  a  timely  fashion.  In  post-conflict  settings,  early  successes  in  the 
areas  of  security,  public  services,  and  employment  are  essential."9  Rapid  battlefield  victories  are 
also  putting  a  greater  premium  on  being  ready  to  undertake  post-conflict  operations 
expeditiously  if  not  concurrently  with  the  combat  phases.  The  SJFHQ,  described  above, 
provides  for  this  capability  and  ensures  sustained  attention  can  be  given  to  these  tasks. 

Incorporating  post-conflict  functions  into  the  SJFHQ  better  ties  post-conflict  planners  to 
the  war  planning  efforts.  Being  there  from  the  start  enables  post-conflict  planners  to  facilitate  a 
better  vetting  of  post-conflict  considerations  and  nesting  of  combat  and  post-combat  plans. 
Synchronization,  unity  of  effort,  and  timeliness  are  all  enhanced  by  such  an  arrangement. 

Having  an  integrated  team  also  ensures  that  planning  for  combat  operations  does  not  dominate 
the  process  completely  or  come  at  the  expense  of  post-conflict  planning.  In  this  construct, 
planning  for  Phase  IV  type  operations  begins  concurrently  with  war  planning  and  proceeds  in 
parallel,  led  by  a  single  chain  of  command.  Like  the  operational  planners,  post-conflict  members 
would  be  able  to  develop  detailed  estimates  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  a  potential  post-conflict 
mission.  Such  in-depth  understandings  are  vital  in  post-conflict  operations  and  it  is  not  realistic 


to  expect  a  planner  to  acquire  the  degree  of  familiarity  needed  to  adequately  plan  for  post- 
conflict  tasks  while  simultaneously  developing  plans  for  combat  operations.  Being  able  to 
detach  and  operationalize  a  post-conflict  command  and  control  (C2)  element  from  the  base 
SJFHQ  will  provide  the  combatant  commander  with  a  trained  entity  that  could  rapidly  constitute 
the  nucleus  of  a  JTF  headquarters  he  establishes  to  lead  his  post-conflict  mission.  This  capability 
will  speed  the  JTF  commander's  ability  to  initiate  and  orchestrate  essential  post-hostilities  tasks. 

Designating  and  having  a  separate  commander  responsible  for  post-conflict  operations  is 
optimal  and  how  the  combatant  commander  should  organize  his  C2  functions  when  preparing  for 
operations.  As  OIF  demonstrated,  having  a  “warfighting”  commander  responsible  for  both 
combat  operations  and  post-conflict  missions  resulted  in  critical  gaps  on  the  ground.  LTG 
Wallace,  who  oversaw  the  assaults  on  Baghdad,  called  the  transition  from  combat  operations  to 
post-hostilities  tasks  “the  real  trick/’60  Unless  the  operating  environment  is  totally  benign,  the 
two  sets  of  tasks  are  simply  too  much  for  one  leader  to  orchestrate  effectively.  The  combat 
commander  is  going  to  be  consumed  by  the  “fight”  and  rightly  so.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  him 
to  emerge  from  combat  operations  with  staffs  and  forces  ready  to  immediately  assume 
stabilization  tasks  beyond  several  weeks  at  best.  A  SJFHQ  for  post-conflict  operations  mitigates 
these  over-tasking  concerns  and  ensures  vital  post-conflict  actions  are  initiated  in  a  timely 
manner.  With  time  being  such  a  critical  factor  during  the  transition  from  hostilities  to  post¬ 
conflict,  it  is  imperative  that  the  combatant  commander  have  the  means  to  rapidly  effect  a 
suitable  post-conflict  posture,  (e.g.,  effective  C2,  right  mix  of  forces,  arrayed  correctly).  While 
this  may  appear  to  be  an  argument  for  specialization  it  is  really  more  of  a  calling  for  a  realistic 
and  more  suitable  division  of  labor.  It  also  acknowledges  the  complexities  associated  with  post¬ 
conflict  responsibilities  and  thus  the  need  for  focused,  informed  means  of  command  and  control. 


Adding  more  billets  to  a  staff  and  standing  up  deployable  headquarters  elements  are 
never  easy  or  without  risks.  Obtaining  the  resources  will  always  be  a  significant  obstacle  for  the 
combatant  commander  to  overcome.  The  needed  resources  to  operationalize  a  SJFHQ  extend 
beyond  just  people,  although  manning  will  be  the  central  issue.  They  include  all  the  equipment 
and  sustaining  items  that  allow  a  headquarters  to  deploy  and  function.  Compounding  these 
challenges  is  that  few  of  these  resources  are  readily  available  in  sufficient  quantity  in  any 
command.  There  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of  debate  between  those  who  see  large  value-added 
in  standing  joint  organizations  and  those  who  worry  that  such  organizations  only  dilute  Service 
core  capabilities.61  Services  continue  to  be  reluctant  to  assign  personnel  to  contingency  planning 
staffs.  Finally,  arguments  can  also  be  made  that  by  establishing  a  distinct  staff  element  for  post- 
conflict  operations,  we  continue  to  perpetuate  the  separation  between  combat  and  post-conflict 
planning  functions. 

All  of  these  concerns  are  valid  but  none  of  them  represent  a  permanent  impediment  to 
growing  a  viable  post-conflict  planning  and  executing  capability'  in  the  SJFHQ.  Identifying  and 
assigning  the  personnel  is  readily  doable,  especially  with  leadership  from  the  combatant 
commander.  Over  the  course  of  several  months.  Headquarters,  Multinational  Forces,  Iraq,  a  joint 
forces  headquarters  in  all  but  name,  was  stood  up.  Its  manning  numbers  in  the  hundreds.  While 
the  demands  of  the  conflict  may  have  facilitated  its  quick  formation,  the  fact  that  it  was 
achievable  strongly  indicates  that  personnel  are  available  from  within  the  Services.  Rough 
estimates  of  the  manning  needed  for  a  post-conflict  element  range  between  20  and  25  military 
personnel  -  -  not  an  insurmountable  number.  The  greater  challenge  will  be  getting  the  right  skills 
given  the  more  specialized  nature  of  post-conflict  tasks.  Combatant  commanders  often  lack 
sufficient  depth  in  low  density,  high  demand  personnel,  like  civil  affairs  specialists  and  military 


police.  Some  external  assistance  from  the  military  departments  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  these 
personnel. 

The  other  significant  challenge  will  be  with  identifying  the  flag  officer  to  lead  the  post¬ 
conflict  element  of  the  SJFHQ.  The  combatant  commander  has  limited  options  for  filling  the 
billet  from  within  his  command  and  all  of  the  possibilities  come  with  opportunity  costs. 
Depending  on  whom  he  designates  as  his  CFLCC,  he  could  assign  the  responsibility  to  the 
ground  component  commander  not  designated  to  be  the  CFLCC.  While  workable,  it  raises 
issues  of  dual-hatted  responsibilities  and  continuity'  of  effort.  It  does  have  the  benefit  of  bringing 
in  a  leader  that  is  familiar  with  how  the  combatant  commander  operates  and  knows  the  area  of 
operations.  The  combatant  commander  could  tap  his  deputy  commander  to  assume  these  duties, 
but  given  the  scope  of  the  combatant  commander’s  responsibilities  it  is  probably  not  practical. 
Another  option  is  for  the  combatant  commander  to  direct  the  designated  JTF  commander  assign 
his  deputy  commander  to  lead  the  post-conflict  phase  of  operations.  This  approach  may  be  seen 
as  unduly  directive  and  overly  disruptive  to  how  the  JTF  commander  operates.  It  would, 
however,  have  the  benefit  of  having  one  chain  of  command  responsible  for  overseeing  the 
critical  transition  period  from  combat  to  post -hostilities.  External  options  include  having  a  flag 
officer  being  tasked  for  the  duty  or  permanently  assigned  to  the  position.  The  latter  option  is 
impractical  given  the  size  of  the  organization  and  its  duties  during  non-operational  periods.  The 
former  option  is  feasible  but  has  the  drawback  of  bringing  in  a  person  who  is  not  wholly  familiar 
with  the  planning  or  the  command.  These  drawbacks  can  be  mitigated  if  the  tasked  flag  officer 
is  seated  in  a  timely  manner.  Whatever  arrangement  the  combatant  commander  opts  for,  the  key 
is  to  have  a  separate  leader  responsible  for  the  post-conflict  phase  of  the  operation  and  that  he  is 
designated  early  enough  that  he  can  oversee  planning  and  coordination  efforts.  OIF  amply 
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demonstrated  the  need  for  clarity  in  responsibility  for  post-conflict  operations. 

Obtaining  needed  resources  to  make  the  post-conflict  element  functional  will  require 
funding  support.  The  amounts  needed  are  modest  and  guidance  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
now  allows  the  Services  to  program  for  capabilities  that  support  stabilization  operations.62 
Combatant  commanders  can  influence  this  process  significantly  by  how  they  craft  their 
Integrated  Priority  Lists.  Preventing  a  bifurcation  of  the  staff  within  the  S  JFHQ  will  rest  largely 
with  the  leadership.  The  intent  behind  establishing  a  post-conflict  functional  team  is  to  integrate 
a  post-conflict  planning  and  execution  capability  within  the  headquarters.  Planners  for  combat 
and  post-conflict  would  work  side-by-side  in  developing  comprehensive  campaign  plans. 
Leaders  within  the  SJFHQ  will  have  to  ensure  this  integration  is  occurring.  Under  the  current 
organization,  leaders  have  to  guard  against  planners  devoting  insufficient  attention  and  effort  to 
post-conflict  planning  tasks  given  the  pressures  imposed  by  having  to  also  plan  for  combat.  In 
either  scenario,  the  leader  is  the  key.  He  has  to  ensure  that  either  the  dual -hatted  planner  is 
developing  complete,  comprehensive  plans  or  that  the  two  planners  are  working  collaboratively 
in  developing  plans  for  their  respective  phases  of  the  operation.  In  my  estimation,  the  latter  is  a 
more  viable  approach  as  there  is  a  dedicated  person(s)  who  can  ensure  post-conflict 
considerations  are  not  unduly  minimized  or  overlooked.  He  has  a  vested  interest  to  do  so 
whereas  in  the  other  option,  the  planner  is  somewhat  shielded  by  the  natural  priority  given  to 
planning  for  the  combat  phase  of  operations.  Having  the  planners  for  the  combat  and  post¬ 
conflict  phases  of  the  operation  working  in  the  same  element  naturally  helps  deter  bifurcation. 

During  the  preparations  for  US  intervention  into  Bosnia,  many  of  the  tactical  operations 
centers  in  the  lead  division  had  the  adage,  “Victory  begins  with  a  plan'5  posted  about  their  area. 
While  intended  to  be  a  humorous  reminder  of  the  importance  of  planning  given  the  inevitable 
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changes  a  plan  will  undergo  once  the  battle  starts,  it  is  nonetheless  a  pointed  reminder  of  the 
importance  of  sound  planning.  Operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  have  once  again  brought  to 
the  forefront  all  the  challenges  of  planning  effectively  for  the  post-conflict  phase  of  these 
operations.  The  recent  return  of  US  forces  to  Haiti  also  reminds  us  of  the  costs  of  not  doing 
these  operations  well.  Nothing  on  the  strategic  horizon  suggests  these  challenges  will  get  any 
easier  to  execute  or  that  the  US  military  will  be  able  to  adapt  a  lesser  role  in  post-conflict 
operations  for  the  foreseeable  future.  As  the  former  UN  Secretary  General  Dag  Hammerskold 
pointed  out,  "Peacekeeping  is  not  for  soldiers,  but  only  soldiers  can  do  peacekeeping/'63  His 
observation  remains  true  today.  All  of  these  considerations  provide  compelling  rationale  for  the 
combatant  commander  to  evolve  and  improve  his  planning  capabilities  for  post-conflict 
operations. 

Combatant  commanders  can  begin  to  improve  their  capabilities  for  these  missions  by 
creating  a  distinct  planning  capability  for  post-conflict  operations  within  their  commands.  The 
SJFHQ  represents  an  excellent  medium  in  which  to  embed  this  capability.  Evolving  the  SJFHQ 
construct  to  include  an  in-place,  dedicated  post-conflict  planning  and  execution  element  better 
ensures  proper  focus  and  weight  is  given  to  what  is  now  essentially  a  core  mission  for  the 
combatant  commander.  It  will  facilitate  greater  coordination  in  all  the  phases  of  planning,  bring 
needed  post-conflict  expertise  into  the  equation,  and  furnish  the  combatant  commander  with  a 
more  prepared  means  to  orchestrate  post-conflict  responsibilities.  His  ability  to  synchronize  the 
combat  and  post-combat  fights  is  enhanced  by  having  this  more  robust  SJFHQ  element.  The 
proactive  flavor  of  the  SJFHQ  concept  also  gives  the  combatant  commander  a  greater  means  to 
influence  preparations  and  coordination  for  post-conflict  matters  earlier.  Regardless  of  how  he 
organizes  his  planning  cadre,  it  is  essential  that  the  combatant  commander  always  strive  to  fully 
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integrate  his  post-conflict  planning  efforts  with  those  of  his  combat  planning.  The  S  JFHQ 
concept  lends  itself  well  to  just  this  kind  of  integration.  For  a  comparatively  modest  investment, 
it  represents  the  potential  for  significant  improvement  over  the  existing,  more  ad  hoc  methods 
currently  used.  While  no  plan  ensures  success,  virtually  every  success  started  with  effective 
planning  and  a  sound  command  and  control  arrangement. 

This  is  an  opportune  time  for  combatant  commanders  to  pursue  enhancements  in  their 
post-conflict  capabilities.  The  fresh  lessons  emerging  from  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  are  continuing 
to  provide  guideposts  for  how  to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  Phase  IV  tasks.  The  S  JFHQ 
concept  is  still  in  a  developmental  phase  and  thus  subject  to  value  added  modifications.  It  also 
has  the  clear  support  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Staff.  More 
importantly,  across  the  military  there  is  a  greater  recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  critical  role 
successfully  executed  post-conflict  operations  play  in  achieving  strategic  aims.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  recently  articulated  guidance  that  essentially  puts  post-conflict  operations  on  par 
with  w’arfighting  competencies.64  All  of  these  factors  afford  the  combatant  commander 
sufficient  latitude  to  grow  and  emplace  viable  capabilities  for  post-conflict  operations.  None  of 
this  discussion  is  meant  to  suggest  that  post-conflict  operations  merit  a  greater  priority  than 
warfighting.  Without  an  ability  to  decisively  defeat  an  enemy  on  the  battlefield  any  discussion 
of  a  post-hostilities  capability'  becomes  somewhat  moot.  Still,  the  inescapable  conclusion  one 
draws  when  reviewing  military  operations  today,  is  the  vital  importance  of  properly  preparing  for 
what  happens  when  the  hostilities  cease. 
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